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MINORITY RULE 

There appears to be quite general agreement that the Demo- 
cratic party has been giving the country a satisfactory adminis- 
tration of public affairs ; that under the leadership of President 
Wilson the Democratic majorities in House and Senate have 
been in the process of "restoring the government to the people." 
In tariff revision and currency reform, irrespective of methods 
and details, "The New Freedom" has enlisted enthusiastic 
support, and denunciation of caucus rule and executive usur- 
pation has been met with the assurance that we have entered a 
new era distinguished alike by economic sanity and self-govern- 
ment. Passing over the obvious inconclusiveness of a present 
discussion of the economic results of Democratic enactments, 
we find that these recent developments in "self-government" 
offer enticing opportunities for immediate analysis. All thought- 
ful persons have observed that the present party in power, in 
House and Senate as well as in the Presidency, represents by 
the vote of November of 1912, a decided minority of the 
people. Even though we have witnessed a political revolution 
within the past eighteen months, majority mandate has yet to 
be given. 

Yet, lacking this mandate of a majority there is very general 
agreement that somehow in the enactment of tariff legislation 
we have seen the Democratic party "achieve a triumph of self- 
government." If it be that after twenty years of agitation and 
one campaign of denunciation, self-government has come into 
being in Washington other than by the vote of a vigorous 
majority, and that a minority led by an Easterner and composed 
largely of Southerners has been giving us our first recent 
exercise of a "people's government," what of the continued 
demand, so strongly urged, particularly in the West, for the en- 
thronement of the majority, if need be by institutional changes, 
in order that the will of the people may be law? Clearly the 
nature of the outcome of the election of 191 2 and what the 
Democrats have made of it bears a very direct relation to the 
ever-present movement for what we term more popular govern- 
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ment. Therein lies the very great importance of the Congres- 
sional elections of the present year. 

I. 

It has been observed that a decided minority elected Wood- 
row Wilson and his supporting majorities. In such circum- 
stances a mild party programme might have been expected. 
Cautious use of such a victory would seem bidden. Inasmuch 
as an overwhelming majority had voted for the protective 
principle in tariff-making, it might seem improbable that the 
party, restored to power after sixteen years of exile which had 
followed the tariff legislation of 1894, should attempt to enact a 
Democratic bill based on a Democratic tariff principle. And 
in all certainty the party would have made the not uncommon 
mistake of mild hesitancy had not Woodrow Wilson been the 
recognized leader of that party. Yet this President, who with 
unwonted exercise of executive leadership has made possible 
the Democratic record of the past year and a half, received a 
million and a third votes less than the combined vote of Taft 
and Roosevelt. 

In his inaugural address President Wilson said : — 

"No one can mistake the purpose for which the nation 
now seeks to use the Democratic party. It seeks to use it 
to interpret a change in its own plans and point of view." 

It may be asked, How was it that the nation chose the Demo- 
cratic party as its instrument? Was it because the Baltimore 
platform of that party expressed this new point of view, or had 
the Democratic administration become the instrument of the 
new impulse by an accident? The President took decided 
ground. In addressing Congress on the eighth of April he 
said : — 

"I have called the Congress together in extraordinary 
session because a duty was laid upon the party now in 
power at the recent elections which it ought to perform 
promptly." 

That it was a Democratic programme that he urged was appar- 
ent at once: — 
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"We must abolish everything that bears even the sem- 
blance of privilege or of any kind of artificial advantage, and 
put our business men and producers under the stimulation 
of a constant necessity to be efficient, economical and enter- 
prising, masters of competitive supremacy, better workers 
and merchants than any in the world." 

On the twenty-third of June he urged immediate action on the 
currency: — 

"It is absolutely imperative that we should give the 
business men of this country a banking and currency 
system by means of which they can make use of the freedom 
of enterprise and individual initiative which we are about to 
bestow upon them." 

The Democratic party was in undisputed control of the govern- 
ment, and the President, as leader of the party, asked that a 
Democratic Congress enact Democratic legislation at once. 

The Democratic majorities upon the committees in both 
houses of Congress prepared bills embodying Democratic 
doctrines. The tariff bill was approved by the secret caucus 
of the House Democrats before it was presented to the House ; 
in the Senate the procedure was the same. It was a Democratic 
bill. The programme of the Democratic leaders can be justified 
only on the ground that the popular will was vested in them at 
the last election. 

Yet they know, as everyone else does, that the Wilson vote 
was nearly two and one half million less than the combined 
votes of his opponents. President Wilson emphasized his 
appreciation of that fact in his New Jersey utterances in May of 
last year, and Democratic members in both houses of Congress 
have admitted the importance of the fact when pressed in debate. 

Indeed, few have been careless enough at any time to assert 
openly that the electoral majority received by Wilson registered 
a national decision in favor of the Baltimore platform of the 
Democratic party. Yet post-election pronouncements were 
based largely upon such an assumption. The party in power 
proceeded to enact Democratic legislation on the tariff and the 
currency, as if the plurality vote indicated the conversion of a 
large number of voters to Democratic policies. Indeed in the 
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tariff debate the programme of radical revision has been 
supported by a reference to the "sweeping victory." 

In proceeding in such a manner three assumptions have been 
made: (1) that the voters were fully alive to the issue ; (2) that the 
elimination of Bryan as a candidate materially strengthened 
the party with additional groups of voters ; (3) that the Progres- 
sive vote consisted, not of Republicanism of a modified form, but of 
Democratically minded elements that would have supported the 
Democratic ticket, had there been no Progressive ticket, and 
who may be expected to support to some extent the Democratic 
policies. Upon such basis would the Democratic leaders con- 
sider the presidential vote of 191 2 decisive, and proceed to 
carry out the proper mandate. 

Each of these assumptions is incorrect. 

In a warmly contested election the vote of 19 12 was neverthe- 
less some 200,000 less than the vote of 1908, and when con- 
sideration is taken of increase in population, the total decrease 
in the vote of 191 2 may be safely placed at 500,000. Both the 
Republican and Democratic parties shared in the decrease, the 
latter most seriously, for Wilson's vote was 116,000 less than 
Bryan's vote in 1908. Investigation shows that Wilson had 
a majority vote in essentially the same areas as carried by Bryan. 1 
In the forty- three states, where a fair comparison can be made, 
Wilson had a majority in one less county than the number 
carried by Bryan. He carried, by majority vote, fourteen of the 
sixteen states carried by Bryan, and no more. If the Demo- 
cratic platform and canditate of 191 2 attracted a greater number 
of voters, it did not lead them to go to the polls. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the combined 
vote of Taft and Roosevelt was within 73,000 of Taft's vote of 
1 908, and that together they held from Wilson the same areas 



1 In a paper in the Jul)' number of the American Journal of Sociology 
(XX, 18-30) the writer has shown that of the 2,975 counties in the United 
States, although Wilson carried 2,196, he had a majority in only 1,431. Bryan 
had carried 1,360 counties in 1908. Excluding the new counties since 1908, 
Wilson had one county less than Bryan. Twelve hundred and thirty-six 
counties were identical; that is, Democratic in both elections. Of the 1,536 
counties in which Wilson did not have a majority, Taft led Roosevelt in 648, 
and in 888 Roosevelt led Taft. 
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that were Republican in 1908. It is clear that the country was 
not convinced that a vital issue was involved ; that no con- 
siderable number of men voted for Wilson who had not voted 
for Bryan ; that the body of voters that supported Taft in 1 908 
chose either Taft or Roosvelt in preference to Wilson. 

It is undoubtedly true that neither Taft nor Roosevelt could 
have held what their combined vote kept from Wilson. The 
pre-convention dispute was too bitterly personal, and thousands 
of voters could not have been induced to vote for the victorious 
nominee as early as November. Yet the extent of this disagree- 
ment may be over-emphasized. The Illinois convention that 
elected Roosevelt delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention endorsed the Taft administration. Taft leaders were 
willing to consider a compromise candidate after the convention 
had been organized in their behalf. Progressive Republican 
senators and congressmen who had waged unremitting war on 
Taft during his administration supported the ticket after the 
nominations had been made. 

It is of course impossible to say what would have happened 
had there been a compromise ticket and a stradrlle platform ; 
particularly, had it emphasized the immediate revision of the 
tariff. In all probability it would still have meant a Democratic 
presidential victory; but had there been no certainty in July of 
a Roosevelt candidacy it is doubtful whether Wilson would have 
been made the Democratic nominee, and therefore problematic 
would be the exact status of affairs at Washington under the new 
administration. The might-have-been clearly gives place to a 
consideration of the present alignment. 

The President and the Democratic Congress in taking the 
position that they have been commissioned to give this country 
a thoroughly Democratic administration of public affairs are 
doing so without a declared mandate from a majority of the 
people. This statement is not in any measure vitiated by the 
claim that the rule of such a minority may confidently expect 
majority approval. Rather it bids us consider the reason. 

For notwithstanding the elevation to power of representatives 
of a minority this weakness has led to no serious attack from 
representatives of the majority. Division of sentiment in the 
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majority explains much ; but even the present tariff law has for 
the most part escaped this criticism. Indeed, when the ad- 
ministration has claimed to be expressing a popular will there 
has been a general agreement that it has been doing so. Thus 
far when an opposition has fought in the open it has denounced 
the method, not the content, of Democratic rule, and when it 
has remained in the background it has been constituted by 
those arrogant individuals who, we are told, desire to rule by 
indirection. The truth of the matter seems to be that the 
minority party has used with discrimination the product of 
twenty years of agitation and has appeared to give us government 
for all the people. Are we then to admit the possibility of a 
satisfactory administration of public affairs at the hands of a 
minority? Is the lack of absolute need for majority rule thus 
shown? Even if it be admitted that the minority is acting thus 
merely to gain majority approval in 19 14, have we not con- 
clusive evidence that in most aggravated circumstances the 
governmental machinery provided in the Constitution, and electo- 
ral methods evolved through long use have insured a represent- 
ative Democracy, backed by genuine popular approval? Public 
opinion has found the old channels adequate. If this be in a 
measure true how much greater the burden of proof upon those 
who would so change our machinery as to enthrone the majority 
and uncover a minority to immediate attrack. 

The real strength of the present minority is not far to seek. 
For we cannot get away from the fact that, assuming the govern- 
ment by accident and after a campaign in which no appreciable 
number of converts were made, it is under the personal leader- 
ship of Wilson that the Democracy has scored a triumph for 
popular government There has not been greater freedom of 
debate in the House, nor has caucus rule been abolished in the 
Senate. In the Executive changes have appeared. More- 
over, Wilson as candidate on the Baltimore platform of the 
Democratic party, failed to win a majority of the votes. As 
President, pursuing a policy dictated by his own convictions and 
using methods approved by critical study, he has conducted a 
government that has won widespread approval. His adminis- 
tration, it is, that has given us a popular government. But will 
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this minority administration be able to gain majority approval at 
the polls? That is the question. 

II. 

It is generally conceded that the Democratic party is certain 
of a victory in the impending congressional elections. That the 
party presents a remarkable record of constructive legislation 
accounts in a measure for this opinion, yet it would be difficult 
to understand how a party, so recently placed in power, could 
be accorded an easy victory in a not infrequently disastrous 
mid-term election, were it not that in the greater number of 
congressional districts the opposition is seriously divided, and 
consequently in many a plurality victory for the Democratic 
candidate is a certainty. In such contests the opponents of the 
Democracy may not be expected to exert their usual efforts, 
and this weakening of the opposition, together with the general 
confidence among Democrats, will result in a decrease in the 
total vote. All parties will undoubtedly share in this decrease, 
but the effects must be most serious upon the Democracy. 

It is of vital importance to the Democratic party that a full 
majority of the electorate approve of its administration of public 
affairs. Two years ago a minority was sufficient. The division 
in the Republican party made possible the election of Wilson, 
gave him a majority in the Senate, and resulted in an enormous 
majority in the House of Representatives. The Democracy 
came into complete control of the government. If after a year 
and a half of Democratic government the party representatives 
poll again only a minority of the votes, there can be little 
thought of supremacy beyond the present administration. On 
the other hand, a majority mandate at this time would un- 
questionably build for a term of Democratic years. 

A majority mandate will require the change of at least 
500,000 votes, and such a shift would break the practice of 
nearly twenty years. During the eighteen years previous to the 
congressional election of 1910, the Democratic party did not 
poll a majority of the votes in a national election. The defeat 
of 1894 had been decisive, and no congressional campaign showed 
any appreciable increase or decrease in the number of Demo- 
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cratic voters. In that time four presidential campaigns were 
fought, and in the latest the Democratic candidate polled 
1,269,804 votes less than his Republican opponent. Bryan's 
vote was somewhat less in 1908 than when he ran twelve years 
before and his basic vote came from essentially the same areas. 
At the best, the Democracy seemed only to hold its own. 

Then, as a result of serious division in the Republican party, 
the election of 1910 gave a majority of Democrats an election 
to the House of Representatives. The gains were well dis- 
tributed. Yet the aggregate vote cast for the Democracy in- 
creased very little, the victory being due largely to the "silent" 
voter's repudiation of the recent enactments of the Republican 
party. But the result gave the Democrats control of the House, 
— and confidence. This confidence was increased by the con- 
tinued division in the Republican party. It was well founded, 
for in 191 2 the Democracy captured the presidency, although 
the combined vote of Taft and Roosevelt exceeded that of 
Wilson by 1,312,064 votes. 

An examination of the congressional vote of the same year 
reveals the same condition. When the Democratic Congress- 
men went before the voters in 191 2 they had to their credit a 
year and a half of Democratic rule in the House of Represen- 
tatives and upon that record they asked for endorsement. On 
the face of the returns they secured it, for their majority leaped 
to 147. But they had waged a battle against a divided enemy, 
and seventy-nine of the 291 Democratic members had only a 
plurality in their districts. In each the vote of the successful 
Democrat was exceeded by the combined vote of the Republican 
and Progressive candidates. The Democrats elected by majority 
vote less members in 191 2 than they had in 19 10. The aggre- 
gate Democratic vote was less than it had been in 1 908. The 
Democratic control of the House was not backed by a mandate 
from a majority of the electorate. 

Minority rule is perhaps most sharply revealed in the nature 
of the Democratic control of the Senate. As a result of 
elections in 191 2, New Hampshire, Illinois, and Montana, sent 
Democratic Senators, whose vote was exceeded in each instance 
by the combined vote of Progressive and Republican opponents. 
30 
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The presence of these three Democrats enabled the Democracy 
to control the Senate with a majority of six. Had these states, 
on the contrary, been represented by either Progressives or Re- 
publicans, the Senate would have been evenly divided, and in 
such an event the passage of the Democratic legislation would 
have been attended with great difficulty. 

In the impending elections for the House and for one-third of 
the Senate the task before the Democracy is to secure a majority 
of the votes as well as a majority of the representatives. 

The campaign has opened in preliminary skirmishes for ten 
of the thirty-two senatorial seats that are to be filled during the 
present year. On the basis of the presidential vote of 191 2 
seven of these are certain to be filled by Democrats, having a 
majority of the votes in their states. It is fair to say that such 
a result in these states, — Arkansas, Florida, Alabama, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, — will not in- 
dicate a strengthening of the Democratic party. It will hold 
its own. 

It may also hold eight seats, for Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Oregon, which are 
now occupied by Democrats. Yet in the election of 191 2 
Wilson polled in these states less than a majority of the votes, 
as this table of percentages will show : — 

State Wilson Toft Roosevelt 

Arizona 43.60 12.74 29.29 

Colorado 42.79 21.87 27.09 

Indiana 43-07 24.11 24.77 

Maryland 48.57 23.69 25.00 

Missouri 47-34 29.75 17.80 

Nevada 39-7° 15.88 27.94 

Oklahoma 46.84 35-69 

Oregon 35.08 25.30 27.44 

Unless the Republican party remains seriously divided in these 
states the Democratic senatorial candidate will win in a popular 
election only by an increase in the Democratic vote. 

Even without an increase in votes the Democrats seem 
sanguine of their chances in seven states, each of which is now 
represented by one Democratic Senator, That a favorable result 
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may be reasonably expected by Democrats, only because of the 
split in the Republican party, may be seen by a glance at the 
percentages for the vote of 191 2 : — 

State Wilson Taft Roosevelt 

Kentucky 48.40 25.46 22.64 

Idaho 32.08 31.03 24.14 

Kansas 32.87 20.48 31.10 

Ohio 40.84 26.80 22.19 

New Hampshire .... 39-59 37-5Q 20.28 

New York 41.28 28.68 24.57 

Illinois 35.34 22.13 33-72 

There remain ten seats. Vermont and Utah are certain to 
elect Republicans, and Iowa, North Dakota, and Wisconsin will 
as certainly elect Progressive Republicans. The permanence of 
the Republican division in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Washington, and California, gives encouragement to the 
Democrats that they may win in these areas. 

On the basis of the vote of 191 2 a triangular contest will 
insure the election of twenty-two Democrats and makes ex- 
tremely probable the election of five more. Should the triangular 
contest tend to disappear and the Democracy only hold those 
seats now held, the party would have fifteen of the thirty-two 
seats and still control the Senate. Democratic victory is then 
certain. This very certainly makes less probable a Democratic 
triumph ; that is, a decided increase in the Democratic vote cast. 

The situation with regard to elections to the House is similar. 
If the division in the Republican party remains even half as 
serious in 19 14 as it was in 191 2, it is safe to predict the return 
of an enormous Democratic majority. The sharpest fighting 
will occur in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. Here it was that important plurality gains were 
made in the congressional elections of 191 2, and in many of the 
districts the margin of Republican victory has been increasingly 
small for the past ten years. Easy victory will be gained by the 
Democrats in the one hundred and thirty districts of the South. 
An increase of the Democratic vote in New England, the Middle 
West, and in the greater part of the Far West, need not be ex- 
pected, and so great is the lead of the non-Democratic vote that 
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Democratic effort would be of little avail, except in those dis- 
tricts where a real three-cornered contest is maintained. 

Judging the probable result of these elections by the present 
activity of the factions within the Republican party, the endorse- 
ment of President Wilson is assured ; that is, the Democrats will 
control the Sixty-fourth Congress. In controlling it they will 
be in a position to prepare a record for use in the presidential 
campaign of 1916. They will present, let us assume, four years 
of altogether meritorious achievement. They will have shown 
themselves efficient administrators, even though the mandate 
came by accident. And yet this minority will be doomed to 
immediate defeat the moment the majority chooses one avenue 
of expression, unless the Democracy has shown a capacity to 
attract additional supporters. The opportunity is at hand. No 
such opportunity will present itself again. 

For those who are still skeptical of the value of examining the 
source of a result, as long as the result is satisfactory, a summary 
word may be added. The Democratic vote has long been 
stationary. In a sharply contested election in 191 2 there was 
an evident decrease in voting interest, and the Democracy 
suffered most heavily. Wilson's vote was only forty-two per 
cent of the total vote cast. Congress was Democratic only be- 
cause of a divided opposition. There is at present, it is true, a 
considerable enthusiasm for President Wilson's conduct of the 
government, yet there is a visible lack of confidence in the 
Democratic party. Bye-elections have exhibited a remarkable 
apathy. If there is to be a mighty growth in Democratic 
strength we ought to find visible signs of it some months before 
the November elections of the present year. If the minority 
rule of President Wilson is permanently to affect the history of 
the nation it must bring to its support a majority of the 
electorate. 

Edgar Eugene Robinson. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 



